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GROCERS’ FIGURES LIKE THESE 


Canned Foods Pay Bigger Retail Profits! 


@ Yes, the sales figures of thousands of the nation’s 
leading grocers show what a fine profit they make 
on canned foods—an item that represents around 
20% of their total dollar volume. And they know 
it’s the economical steel-and-tin can which has built 
up this profitable volume and cut retail handling costs 
on canned foods to around 212% of the retail price. 

Grocers can compare their own sales figures 
with the averages shown in the “Canned Foods 
Profit Picture” above. By checking their own 
canned food profits against those in other depart- 
ments of their stores, we think they'll find canned 
foods are their biggest profit-maker. Why, canned 
fish alone—just one small part of the total canned 


food sales — probably represents more than 4% 
of the total gross profit in a typical store. 

Grocers may still have in stock a few processed 
foods packed in war-time substitute containers. But 
a recent survey shows that 4 out of 5 grocers prefer 
selling processed foods in the low-cost, steel-and-tin 
can which insures their consistently high profit. 
These grocers know that compact, shatterproof 
cans save shelf and storage space...cut down 
breakage loss... require no protective wrapping 
or special care. 

Remember, when you pack foods in steel-and-tin 
cans you cut your packing costs for the five major 
reasons listed below. 


5 Major Reasons Why 
Cans Cut Your Packing Costs 


1. Cans are easy and safe to handle. 
2. Cut down breakage loss. 

. 3. Save labor costs on automatic filling 
lines. 

sn 4. Require no special protective packing. 
5. Are economical to store and ship. 


Cans Are Nationally Advertised 


Acquainting America’s shoppers with 
the many advantages of buying mer- 
chandise packed in cans are more than 
30,000,000 full-page, full-color ads 
this month in 7 national magazines 
and the nationally circulated magazine 
sections of 28 newspapers. 
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BIGGER CAPACITY, NON-BRUISING 
FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


Vibration principle, speedier husking without bruis- 
ing. Saves inspection, rehusking and trimming time. 
For motor or pulley drive. 


FMC Speedier Food-Processing and Container-Fill- 
ing Equipment increases food output to help feed 
the world, while at the same time preserving garden 
freshness, cutting costs and producing higher quality 


packs. 

OTHER CORN-CANNING EQUIPMENT You'll find the most complete line of canning 
BRUSHERS ELEVATORS RESILKERS machinery for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 
COB CRUSHERS HOISTS RETORTS in the 248-page FMC Catalog No. 700. Look through 
CONVEYORS — KNIFE GRINDERS SHAKERS your copy — or send for one today. 

COOKERS MIXERS TRIMMERS 
REHUSKERS 


00d achinery orporation 


A.200 SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


look for the canning industry was never 

brighter than it is now, but that expression need 
not be confined to the canning industry because all 
industry faces at least two years of what is generally 
termed “Boom prosperity,” according to some of our 
best economists, and those who ought to understand. 
In the olden days there invariably followed a deep 
panic at the end of each war, but that was because our 
financial structure was in the hands of a few, inter- 
ested in a depression of prices for their own personal 
gain. Those were the days of “made-panics” as now 
recognized by the historians, but they can happen no 
longer, because the owners of this money are now the 
entire population of our country, and no one man or 
set of men can get into a position to put the squeeze 
on the rest of us. In other words money was bought 
and sold like any other commodity, and it was 
possible to run a corner on it, as they did in grains, 
etc., but now money has been relegated to its proper 
position: as the medium of exchange, its value based 
upon business, taken as a whole and representing every 
hum:n effort, or its result, whether merchandise or 
services performed. As these merchandises or services 
increased the mount of money necessary to represent 
them had to be increased or trading would have been 
slow: d down. So we have the situation that money 
reall represents property or production as it should, 
and »s its only purpose in life. It is the merchan- 
dise or the services that are the real value, not the 
mon 7. That it is doing just that is witnessed in the 
amo nt of money now owned in checking accounts, 
Savii ss accounts, insurance and goods and property. 
You vere never before so well off financially as you 
are’ day, and you will go on being so as long as busi- 
ness ceeps up. Gold ceased to be the boogy-man of all 
indu ry when they locked it up in Fort Knox and it 
Will >main there simply as a valuable metal, but never 
agai as the basis of our money. For the settlement of 
inte: ational debts, or differences, yes, since it is a 
Worl wide basis for exchange. 


INTO MORE PROSPERITY—The out- 
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Your banks are insured and we have had but very 
few failures in the past dozen years, the inevitable so 
long as human nature is what it is, but the Government 
knew it took no risks in such insurance. We have made 
a long step forward in our financial matters since 1929. 
And we will never go back. So the economists are on 
safe ground when they say that we are heading into a 
great boom in business, but solid, this time, and not 
ephemeral, as in days of old. The Government debt? 
It is owned by the vast majority of our 135 million 
people and they will never sabotage their ownership. 
The country’s credit is of the highest. 


YOUR PART—If prosperity is to continue as indi- 
cated you can see clearly that you will have to cooper- 
ate completely, to do your share to make it permanent, 
or in other words not to be a detriment or a draw 
back on such progress. And how are you to do that? 
Well, whether you are interested in producing that 
condition for all others or not, you will have to realize 
that in these days of much money only goods of quality 
will be bought. Right today no one can. sell shoddy 
stuff to any competent person. Then they will have 
the money to buy the best or as near that as possible, 
and what chance will poor stuff have in such a market? 
If you pack a lot of junk you will keep it, make no 
mistake! The question of packing quality has passed 
the academic stage, especially for canned foods where 
the consumer must buy a pig-in-a-poke. They may 
buy one can, but never another, and if you think you 
can find new customers for your junk pack, well you 
are crazy, that’s all. Any man can be fooled once, but 
only a fool falls for it a second time; you would not, 
and neither will they. 


But pack an acceptable product, in a sound can, 
properly processed, and you may never again want 
for customers. You never dreamed that you would 
ever see that day, but here it is. Competition from 
frozen foods, and other forms of food processing, will 
only stir you to better quality effort; but you better 
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keep ahead of that and not rely upon catching up 
when they pass you. 


Now when you are contracting for acreage is the 
time to remind your growers that they have a full 
part in that effort. And having done so learn to steel 
yourself into being a martinet, and do not let them 
get away with deliveries of off quality crops. They 
will respect you a whole lot more if they find that 
they cannot put one over on you, than they will if 
they find you an easy mark, because you fear a com- 
peting canner may get the crops. You like a man 
with real backbone, and so do they. Don’t forget that. 


Rumors are a dollar a dozen that tomato product 
makers are bidding the acreage prices "way up on 
tomatoes. The growers are not idle in this bidding 
you can bet, but don’t let them get you off your feet. 
If you are offering a fairly high price for tomato 
acreage, stick to your guns and let the product men 
run their own show. It is within the realms of possi- 
bility that the tomato acreage may be so large that 
gluts will be inevitable. Most growers would rather 
not have contracts, perferring to play the open mar- 
ket, depending upon the section where they are located. 
That can be all to your advantage. There will be a 
strong demand for every can of tomatoes packed— 
rather than for products—but you can’t afford to run 
your costs so high that you will lose money on the 
pack. The growers know the going prices for tomato 
acreage are good and fat, and they know that you 
will be with them in other years. They are not so 
short sighted as to offend you by accepting higher 
prices from strangers. They want you another year. 


PREPAREDNESS—“In this time of peace prepare 
for war” is an old adage, (but considering how filled is 
the air with labor troubles, strikes and the paralysis 
of an entire industry by inter-union dissentions, some 
thought might well be given to it. All of you have 
seen how a discussion between AFL and CIO resulted 
in the shutting down of canning in the great State 
of California, now happily ending, but not over yet, 
and the hint has gone out that similar actions by 
labor may be instituted in other great canning sections. 


No consideration whatsoever of the public’s interest 
in the production of food seems to enter into their 
action; they mean to gain their objective, come what 
may. And if this is to be repeated throughout the 
country as the canning seasons roll around—the time 
when they know that they exert the greatest pressure 
—the people’s food supply will be seriously affected. 
This raises the question far above individual interests, 
and considering the condition of the whole world on 
its food supply, it seems to us that some power to 
prevent such waste of good food should be found and 
used. That of course means the Government, as much 
as many of us might wish to keep the Government 
out of it. But after reading testimony given before 
the Congress on the California strike, it would seem 
the Government is not inclined to interfere. The Con- 
gress, as always, passed the hot-potato to the Presi- 
dent, and there it rested, because after all is said, it is 


the job of Congress through proper legislation to nake 
such waste of good food impossible. Since, however, 
the labor question cannot be separated from any such 
actions, the effort usually dies aborning. 


Looking at the tremendous waste in production, time 
and money caused by the great strikes this Spring, 
and many of which are still going merrily along; and 
by no means willing to set a dangerous precedent, 
yet the fact remains that both sides might well have 
agreed and foregone their battles and ultimately saved 
money for both. In other words from a money point 
of view it would have been better to have granted the 
demands of labor for wage increases in the beginning 
than to go through the long strikes and heated argu- 
ments, only in the end to grant their demands. But 
there seems no way to insure any permanency to such 
labor agreements. 


That will not be reassuring to canners anywhere, 
but they may as well recognize that they must set their 
wage scale on a basis of not less than 40c¢ per hour, 
the minimum which will bring legal backing to their 
aid, and seemingly ought to outlaw strikes just when 
the canner could least tolerate them, without heavy 
loss of food crops. But there is just so much money 
around now that people will not work for the old 
minimum wage rates, and the sooner that is recognized 
the sooner you will make up your mind to meet it 
squarely. It would do no good for us to try to per- 
suade you to stick to your guns, and keep costs down, 
so that the food may reach the consumer at the lowest 
possible retail prices; you must have labor and you 
will have to pay the price. You are protected in your 
pricing if you have had your wage list approved by 
the Powers-That-Be. 


Why should the canner scratch his hair out trying 
to keep costs and prices down, when he knows that 
every can he packs, if of fair quality, will find ready 
sale? And, too, you are not now compelled to sell, 
and the buyers are not inclined to try to take the goods 
away from you at or below cost. There must be no 
run-away in prices or we will go into inflation, and 
then everyone will lose. What we advocate are normal 
prices with normal profits, and if that is attempted 
we do not believe you will be interfered with. The 
world is hungry for the goods, for all you can produce, 
and it will pay you a fair profit over cost, and that is 
all you want in any event. If the prices of cinned 
foods—which for the most part are staples-—ever 
reach the luxury class they will bump into  rozen 
foods and other competiting products, and the result 
will not be good. 


Make your preparations for the largest pack | ver— 
at least as large as your cannery capacity will ermit 
while producing fair quality. Price the goods » -ason- 
ably and you will make good money and eve: ybody 
will be happy. 


Labor 
5, and 


Read ‘“Misunderstandings Chief Cause of 
Violations”, on page 7, especially written for | 
for your information. 
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MISUNDERSTANDING 
CAUSE LABOR ACT VIOLATIONS 


Special to THE CANNING TRADE 


COMPLIANCE 


How well did the canning industry 
comply with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act during its period of tremendous out- 
put to feed American and Allied service- 
men? 

On the credit side of the ledger, it can 
be entered that the most recent inspec- 
tion records show that the proportion of 
inspected establishments disclosing vio- 
lations of the minimum wage provisions 
of the Act decreased. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, only one out 
of 10 inspected establishments was found 
to have failed to pay some of its em- 
ployees the 40 cents an hour minimum 
wage required by the Act. This is a 
reduction from the industry’s record 
during the preceding 12 months, when 
one out of every seven inspected plants 
was found in the same type of violation. 

However, canners generally continued 
to have considerable difficulty complying 
with the overtime pay provisions of this 
basie wage and hour law. One in three 
inspected establishments during the year 
endine June 30, 1945, was found to be 
in violation of the overtime pay provi- 
sions, under which non-exempt covered 
workers are entitled to pay at the rate 
of one and one-half times their regular 
rate for work in excess of 40 hours in 
a single workweek. This, too, was a 
reduction from the industry’s record 
durine the preceding 12 months, when 
nearly one in every two inspected estab- 
lishme its was found guilty of this type 
of vio ation, but, with the Act in effect 
since 938, a better compliance record 
would seem indicated. 

Wit respect to back wages found due 


toem) oyees of canners, the period end- 
Ing J: 1e 30, 1945, showed an improve- 
ment or the industry, the restitution 


agreec to bill being $64,000, as compared 
with : 18,000 for the previous year. 

In} oviding this report for THE CAN- 
NING RADE, the Wage and Hour Public 
Contr: ts Divisions, U. S. Department 
of La or, point out that the findings do 
hot n essarily indicate the compliance 
ondit n of the industry as a whole, 
‘ince spections are made in accordance 
with t e Divisions’ policy of concentrat- 
ing w. re complaints are filed or where 


ther easons indicate violations may 
exist, 
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EpiTor’s Note: The Congress now 
has before it for consideration many 
recommendations for amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
discussed in the special article on 
this page. Among the proposals 
are recommendations which would 
increase the minimum wage; in- 
clude a statute of limitations; and 
eliminate certain exemptions, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural and 
food processing field, and effect 
other changes. 


CHIEF CAUSE OF VIOLATIONS 


As it has been in the past, misunder- 
standing of the Act’s provisions, rather 
than wilful intent to violate, was found 
to be a common cause of violations 
among canners. Just when and to whom 
the Act applies appears to be causing 
some employers difficulty. 

For that reason, a brief review of the 
areas in which misinterpretation have 
been a chief cause of violation in the 
canning industry may now prove helpful 
to readers of THE CANNING TRADE. That 
the minimum wage under the Act for 
all employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce, or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce, unless specifically 
exempted, is 40 cents per hour, now is 
well known to the industry. But mis- 
application of the exemptions provisions 
in the Act still is found to be the cause 
of many violations. 


PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


The Act contains certain special fea- 
tures designed to give canners the flexi- 
bility they find necessary to meet peak- 
load production periods. Two periods 
are provided during which canners are 
granted relief from the overtime pay 
requirements. Also, there is provision 
for the complete exemption—both mini- 
mum wage and overtime—for certain 
types of employees whose conditions of 
employment meet all tests for this ex- 
emption contained in the Act and the 
Divisions’ regulations. 


14 WEEK EXEMPTION PERIOD 


First, however, this resume will con- 
cern itself with the peak-load periods 


tables, 


War period report shows canners reduce minimum wage violations 
A clear interpretation of provisions of the act as they affect canners. 


exemptions provided for canners. One 
of these provisions, Section 7(c} of the 
Act, permits certain employees whose 
employers are engaged in packing or 
canning perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits or vegetables to work an wn- 
limited number of hours at straight 
time during a total of 14 weeks in any 
calendar year. The emphasis here is 
that this exemption from the overtime 
pay requirements of time and one-half 
of the employee’s regular rate of pay for 
work in excess of 40 hours in a work- 
week is applicable only during the ac- 
tive canning season. Also its applica- 
tion is restricted to establishments 
where actual canning operations are car- 
ried on, and covers only those employees 
who actually perform the canning, and 
those employees whose occupations are 
a necessary incident to such canning and 
who work solely in those portions of the 
premises devoted by their employer to 
canning. During weeks when a plant 
is exclusively engaged in canning perish- 
able or seasonal fresh fruits or vege- 
all employees working in the 
plant and normally engaged either in 
the canning operations or in occupations 
in the cannery premises that are a nec- 
essary incident to such operations, are, 
therefore, considered within the exemp- 
tion. 

This would include office employees, 
watchmen, maintenance workers and 
warehousemen. In such a situation, the 
exemptions also apply to those employees 
of the plant operator whose duties con- 
sist of hauling agricultural commodities 
from the fields or from receiving sta- 
tions to the plant for packing or process- 
ing, and to those who transport to mar- 
ket, or to carriers for transportation to 
market, goods upon which exempt opera- 
tions have been performed in the plant. 


NOT EXEMPT—On the other hand, the 
Section 7(c) exemption is inapplicable 
to any employee working in a canning 
or first processing plant whose duties 
relate to goods upon which “canning,” 
“first processing,” or other operations 
described in the Section have been per- 
formed in another plant. Such an ém- 
ployee is neither performing the opera- 
tions described in the exemption nor is 
his work in relation to such goods a 
necessary part of exempt operations 
which were performed in the plant 
where he worked. : 
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In instances where canners engage an 
independent contractor, the employees of 
the independent contractor will not be 
exempt under Section 7(c) of the Act 
unless the independent contractor ac- 
tually carries on an operation which 
falls within the scope of the term “can- 
ning,” so as to be entitled to the exemp- 
tion in his own right as a canner. The 
performance of work which is merely 
incident to the canning operations would 
not exempt the employees of the inde- 
pendent contractor. For example, if an 
independent contractor is engaged to 
label, stamp, and box the canned goods, 
his employees are not exempt unless this 
work is done immediately after the her- 
metic sealing and cooling of the cans, 
as a part of the canning operations. 


It should be cautioned here that, 
where goods are produced by employees 
employed in violation of the minimum 
wage or overtime provisions of the Act, 
the “hot goods” provision of the Act 
makes it illegal for anyone to ship, sell 
or deliver such items into another State. 


EXTRA 14 WEEKS EXEMPTION 


Section 7(b)(3) provides an addi- 
tional 14 weeks for canners of perish- 
able or seasonal fresh fruits or vegetables 
wherein no overtime pay is necessary up 
to 12 hours in any one day or 56 hours 
in a single workweek. These weeks may 
be selected by the individual canners. 
The caution here is on the fact that the 
employer’s records must indicate in 
which weeks he took this type of exemp- 
tion, and he must during such 14 weeks 
pay covered employees at time and one- 
half of their regular rates of pay for 
work in excess of 12 hours in a day or 
56 hours in a single workweek. This 
exemption is an industry exemption and 
may apply to some employees who would 


not be exempt under Section 7(c). Thus, 


this exemption, unlike that provided by 
Section 7(c), may apply to workers in 
an office of a cannery which is not lo- 
cated on the cannery premises. 


PRACTICALLY NO OVERTIME 


For all but a few canners, these two 
exemptions (Sections 7(b)3 and 7(c)) 
mean that their full season’s pack can 
be handled with practically no overtime. 
However, readers are cautioned again 
that neither of these provisions exempts 
covered workers from the Act’s mini- 
mum wage requirement, 40 cents an 
hour. And, as most canners know, the 
minimum wage and the overtime re- 
quirements during non-exempt weeks ap- 
ply to office and maintenance personnel 
of canners, as well as to other canning 
plant workers. 


OTHER EXEMPTIONS 


As most canners, of course, know, the 
Act’s exemption provision for types of 
employees, mentioned earlier in this 
resume, applies to persons employed in 
a “bona fide executive, administrative, 
professional, or local retailing capacity, 
or in the capacity of outside salesman.” 
Exemptions, from both the wage and 
hour provisions of the Act, for em- 


ployees of this type are provided in 
Section 13(a)(1) of the Act, if their 
conditions of employment meet all of the 
requirements of the regulations adopted 
by the Division for this exemption. 

Without discussing the regulations, 
which may be obtained from the Divi- 
sions upon request, it may be said that 
the requirement for exemption of “ex- 
ecutive” employees includes among other 
things, the provision that they must be 
paid a salary of at least $30 a week. 
The salary test is $200 monthly for 
“administrative” and “professional” em- 
ployees, except in the case of lawyers 
and physicians, for whom there is no 
salary requirement. Also, there is no 
salary test for “outside salesmen.” In 
general, the duties of employees must 
coincide fully with the official definitions 
given in the regulations. 


RECORDS NECESSARY 

Employers who are subject to any pro- 
visions of the Act must keep certain 
time and payroll records. Failure to do 
so is itself a violation of the Act, and 
canners are urged to maintain records 
that will show hours worked, rates of 
pay, overtime compensation, workweeks 
in which exemptions are taken, etc. 


PENALTIES 

There definitely are penalties for vio- 
lators. Wilful violations may involve 
fines up to $10,000, and, in the case of a 
second offense, a prison sentence up to 
six months, a fine, or both. Of course, 
individual employees at any time may 
bring suit to recover back wages, and 
this, too, may prove costly to violating 
employers, because it is mandatory that 
courts, in ordering payment of back 
wages, must order the employers to pay 
double the amount involved, plus reason- 
able attorneys’ fees, and costs. 

As many canners have indicated by 
their recent record, it is not difficult to 
comply. Those employers who have par- 
ticular questions relative to coverage or 
exemption under the Act are urged to 
seek advice from the Wage and Hour 
Division through its Regional offices lo- 
cated in the various States. 


PACKAGING RESEARCH SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS ANNOUNCED 


Modern Packaging Magazine has an- 
nounced a series of five scholarships, to 
be awarded annually, in the field of 
packaging research. These competitive 
scholarships which will be known as the 
“Modern Packaging Magazine Awards” 
have already been announced as accept- 
able by an important group of American 
universities and colleges. 

It is expected that as a result of these 
scholarships educational institutions will 
take more cognizance of packaging prob- 
lems and may widen technical courses to 
permit training packaging technicians. 
The awards amount to $300 each. They 
are offered initially by “Modern Packag- 
ing”’ with the expectation that companies 


THE SIGNIFICANCE O. 
FTC ACTIONS 


“For their own protection, pro: essors 
should have an exact knowledge of the 
operations of each Food Broker repre. 
senting them. Information difficult to 
know. 

“This is clearly written in the cease 
and desist orders issued by the I edera] 
Trade Commission against sellers as 
well as Food Brokers who purchased foy 
their own account and were accused of 
accepting brokerage as_ well,” warned 
Wm. F. Wolf, Vice-President of Branded 
Food Sales Corp., who observed closely 
the Government’s line of attack on viola- 
tors of the brokerage section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act during his tenure 
with the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation in Washington. 

“Too many manufacturers and _proe- 
essors do not realize that, although they 
may not be involved, such actions on the 
part of Food Brokers often jeopardize 
representation on legitimate lines be- 
cause too much time has to be spent by 
such Food Brokers watching the market 
on items they have purchased. Such 
‘behind-the-scenes’ activities can jeopar- 
dize legitimate representation in many 
other ways and it is against all these in- 
juries FTC seeks protection for sellers 
under the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act,” Wolf explained. 

“Many, many processors don’t realize 
that some have been attempting to force 
Food Brokers to purchase their require- 
ments—and have gotten away with it 
for years. It has made a simple way to 


- finance a crop instead of borrowing on 


inventories. It simplified sales manage- 
ment but thoroughly disorganizes sup- 
plies and is unfair to buyers needing 
even supplies; as well as upsetting the 
representation for legitimate selling. 

“A sadder phase of the operation, be- 
sides exhibiting before the world the ex- 
tent to which concerns will go to get the 
best of competition, is an apparent lack 
of knowledge by some processors of buy- 
ing transactions arranged with Food 
Brokers by their sales departments, if 
their comments on awakening to the true 
significance of the FTC charges against 
Southgate Brokerage Company are to be 
believed. 

“It is a wise organization that keeps 
its sales balanced on a firm, san policy 
behind constantly improved qual ‘y food 
products,” Wolf believes. 


engaged in packaging will uti e¢ this 
as a precedent to support an ; demic 
program that will permanentl) enefit 


the 44 packaging industries a’ | their 
suppliers. 


Some schools which have alr ‘dy at 
cepted the plan are: Massachu- ‘ts In- 
stitute of Technology, Unive: ty of 


California, Carnegie Institute « Tech- 
nology, Cornell University, Univ. sity of 


Illinois, Iowa State College, M. sachv- 
setts State College, University « Michi- 
gan, Stevens Institute of Tec ology, 


and University of Wisconsin. 
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“Maw, don't ye sometimes hanker 
for suthin’ to happen ?” 


The above is as good a cue as any to give you an 
important angle on Crown cans. Do you ever stop to 
think what happens to the wide array of products that 
are packaged in Crown cans?... Nothing... Noth- 
ing happens because products entrusted to Crown cans 
are safe. Crown cans—airtight, lightproof, sturdy — 
protect flavor, color and quality, from the time the 
products are packed until the time they are used. This 
angle is mighty important to your customers, too. 


FINE METAL CONTAINERS 


C’OWN CAN COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA ¢ Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. e Baltimore, Maryland 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


TOMATO SUBSIDY EXTENDED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced March 29 an extension to 
February 28, 1946, of the production 
period during which canned tomatoes 
and tomato products are eligible for pay- 
ments under the 1945 canned vegetable 
subsidy program. With the exception 
of canned snap beans, the eligible pro- 
duction period for all other vegetables 
included in the program ended December 
31, 1945. . 

This amendment to the program per- 
mits canners to receive payments on 
eligible sales of the following items pro- 
duced during the period January 1, 1946, 
through February 28, 1946: Canned to- 
matoes, tomato juice, tomato catsup, to- 
mato cocktail, tomato juice contained in 
canned mixed vegetable juices, tomato 
soup, canned and bulk tomato puree, to- 
mato paste, and tomato sauces; and on 
the utilization of canned and bulk to- 
mato puree, tomato paste and tomato 
sauces produced during the extended 
period. 

Packers of tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts will be required to file a detailed 
report of all eligible packs produced dur- 
ing the extended period with the field 
offices of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration located in the region of 
their business address. Canners are ad- 
vised to send requests for further in- 
formation on the extended production 
period to the same Production and Mar- 
keting Administration field offices. 


SNAP BEANS FREED OF PRICE 
CONTROL 


All processed snap beans packed on 
and after March 1, 1946, except strained 
or chopped snap beans sold as_ baby 
foods, have been suspended from price 
control for an indefinite period, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
March 27. At the same time, OPA ex- 
empted from price control canned and 
frozen fresh shelled beans and soy beans. 
This exemption, however, does not apply 
to lima beans, Fordhook lima beans, or 
those legumes known as crowder, black- 
eye, cream or field peas, OPA said. 

The action, which is effective as of 
March 1, 1946, is taken under Amend- 
ment 22 to Supplementary Order 132 
and the provisions of the Stabilization 
Director’s directive covering exemptions 
and suspensions of items from price con- 
trol. 

Maximum prices for the 1945 pack of 
processed snap beans packed before 
March 1, 1946, remain in effect at all 
sales levels. Subsidies are payable on 
sales of the 1945 pack until June 30, 
1946, OPA stated. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 
RESTRICTED 


Limit Also Placed on Alterations 
and Repairs 


The order restricting new construction 
and repair work, Veterans’ Housing Pro- 
gram Order No. 1, issued on March 26 
by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion to expedite the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Program contains a 
number of exemptions with which can- 
ners who contemplate such work should 
be familiar. 

New construction and repair, altera- 
tion, or installation jobs, including al- 
terations incidental to the installation 
of equipment, are limited by the order 
to a cost not to exceed $15,000 in the case 
of a factory, plant or other industrial 
structure which is used for the manu- 
facturing, processing, or assembling of 
any goods or materials. To determine 
whether or not a job is exempted by 
virtue of the cost not exceeding $15,000, 
the order defines “cost” to mean the cost 
of the entire construction job as esti- 
mated at the time of beginning construc- 
tion and includes the cost of paid labor 
engaged in the work regardless of who 
pays it, the cost or value of new fixtures, 
mechanical equipment, and materials in- 
corporated in the structure, whether or 
not obtained without paying for them, 
and the amount paid as contractor’s fees. 

Also, the order specifically states that 
it does not apply to maintenance and 
repair work which is not capitalized and 
which is required to keep a factory, 
plant or other industrial structure in 
sound working condition when it has 
been rendered unfit or unsafe by wear, 
tear, damage, failure of parts, or the 
like. However, maintenance or repair 
work does not include jobs which would 
improve the structure by replacing ma- 
terial which is still usable with material 
of a better kind, quality or design. 

To do work which is prohibited by the 
regulation, it is necessary to apply for 
an authorization to the nearest Con- 
struction Field Office of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration on a prescribed 
form setting forth in detail the need for 
the project in relationship to the housing 
program, to other essential civilian 
needs, or to public health and safety. 
In addition, the specific reasons the proj- 
ect cannot be deferred must be submitted 
along with any other factors in support 
of the application. 


WAGE RATE QUESTIONNAIRE 


National Canners Association and 
various State associations are forward- 
ing to canners an advance copy of a 
form of questionnaire to be used by OPA 
as a basis for making price adjustments 
for approved wage increases this year. 
OPA is at the present time seeking for- 


mal clearance of the form, but it is felt 
because of the element of time that it 
will be to the industry’s advantage to fill 
out the advanced copy immediately, 
without waiting for formal request from 
OPA. The form should be forwarded to 
Mr. Charles Carry, Food Price Division, 
5230 Federal Office Building No. 1, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


PHELPS HEADS PRICE DIVISION 


The appointment of Edward F, 
Phelps, Jr., of West Hartford, Conn., as 
director of the Food Price Division of 
the Office of Price Administration, ef- 
fective April 1, was announced by Geof- 
frey Baker, OPA Deputy Administrator 
for Price. “Ed Phelps, who came to 
OPA after 10 years of all-around gro- 
cery merchandising experience’ with 
E. S. Kibbe Company of Hartford, has 
served for nearly four years as section 
head, branch chief, acting head of the 
Food Price Division and special adviser 
to the Deputy Administrator for Price 
on food problems,” Mr. Baker said in 
announcing the appointment. “OPA is 
fortunate that he was persuaded to take 
on this new responsibility instead of re- 
turning to the food industry at this 
time.” 


DODD SUCCEEDS HUTSON 


Norris E. Dodd of Oregon has been 
nominated by President Truman to suc- 
ceed J. B. Hutson who resigned as 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. 
Dodd, a rancher, has been Director of 
the Field Service Branch of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of 
USDA. Mr. Hutson is now Assistant 
Secretary of the United Nations. 


FISH SET ASIDE 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced late this week that canners 
of all species of Salmon, except King 
Chinook or Spring, and Steelhard and 
Blue Back or Sockeye, packed in the 
Continental United States would be re- 
quired to deliver to the Government 33 
per cent of their pack from April 1. 
1946, to March 31, 1947, inclusive. And 
all Pilchards, Atlantic Sea Herrir, At- 
lantic Mackerel and Pacifie Macke el 45 
per cent of their packs during the same 
period. 


CRAB MEAT FREED OF P/'!CE 
CONTROL 


By Amendment 23 to Supplem. ntary 
Order No. 132 Canned, Froze and 
Fresh Crab Meat were exempte from 
price control as of March 29, the Office 
of Price Administration has ann~ inced. 
The agency explained that this ction 
was taken because Crab Meat is ° lux- 
ury item, used mostly by hotels with 
no significance in the cost of ‘iving: 
Ceilings on Crab Meat have been sus- 
pended since October 31, 1945. 
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FASHIONED TO SERVE 


IDDEN BY TIME is the story of man’s dis- 

covery of gold, earth’s most precious ele- 
ment. But living today as tributes to man’s native 
curiosity and his constant striving for perfection are 
the priceless results of the goldsmith’s art. 

To Benvenuto Cellini, the famed goldsmith of 
Florence, gold was more than a precious metal. 
Brought to perfect purity by the skill of the metal- 
lurgist, gold in his hands became once more a raw 
material . . . the raw material of many masterpieces of 
Renaissance art. Through his highly developed im- 
agination and superb craftsmanship, Cellini far sur- 
passed other goldsmiths in creating beautiful works 
of art that today are treasured in museums through- 
out the world. 

Hidden, too, is the story of the discovery of salt, 


The Rospigliosi Coupe of gold and enamel designed and executed by Benvenuto Cellini. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


another of earth's elements that has been processed 
by man to serve his needs. And as metallurgists down‘ 
through the ages sought the perfect refining process 
for all kinds of gold ore, the makers of Diamond 
Crystal Salt have spent years developing the exclusive 
Alberger Process to bring you a salt of exceptional 
quality, uniformity, cleanliness and true salt flavor. 

This same Alberger Process has made it possible to 
offer you a wide range of salt . . . grained for every 
purpose and superior performance. And it has created 
product purity averaging an amazing 99.95%. 

If you have any questions about grain size or grade 

. . if you are concerned over any food processing 
worries . . . get expert advice by writing to our Tech- 
nical Director, Department D-25, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


RITCHEY TO MANAGE SARDIK 
PLANTS 


Noble Ritchey, formerly plant man- 
ager at Shirley and more recently at 
Kirkland will be operating head of all 
of the Indiana plants to be operated this 
season by Sardik Food Products Corpo- 
ration. It was recently announced that 
the company had purchased the Shirley, 
Indiana, plant from Standard Brands, 
the Middletown Canneries at Middle- 
town, and the Kirklin Canning Com- 
pany, at Kirklin, Indiana. The three 
plants have large capacities for toma- 
toes and tomato products and are located 
in fine producing areas. 


NEW FREEZERS 


J. R. Simplot Dehydrating Company, 
with headquarters at Caldwell, Idaho, 
plan the establishment of a quick freez- 
ing plant to process corn, fruits, vege- 
tables and specialties, with a capacity of 
about four tons per hour. 

Continental Frozen Food Products, 
Inc., has been incorporated at DeGraff, 
Ohio, with an authorized capital of 
$550,000. Principals are C. R. Terrell, 
W. M. Thompson and M. K. Sentz. 


MAYONNAISE CONVENTION 


The first post war convention of the 
Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing Manu- 
facturers Association is scheduled to be 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, June 
17 and 18. 


NCA ISSUES LABELING 
SUPPLEMENT 


A revised supplement to the labeling 
manual published by National Canners 
Association in 1942, presenting the legal 
requirements for labeling each canned 
fruit and vegetable, the voluntary rec- 
ommendations for each item approved 
by the NCA Board of Directors and the 
definitions and objective standards which 
define the voluntary label terms is being 
distributed to canner members by Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Labeling 
Division. The supplement supersedes 
Sections 3 and 4 of the 1942 Manual. 


FIRE DESTROYS FOODS 


About a half million dollars worth of 
canned fruits, butter and other foods 
were destroyed in a fire which swept 
through the Wabash Terminal, Pitts- 
burgh, March 22. Twenty-five firemen 
were injured in the blaze, the cause of 
which was not determined. 


STOKELY MERGERS APPROVED 


At a recent meeting stockholders of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., approved the 
merger of the company with the Colum- 
bus (Wis.) Foods Corporation, W. R. 
Roach Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and Hoopeston (Ill.) Canning 
Company. 


ALEXANDER SUCCEEDS 
DASHIELL 


R. F. Alexander, with National Can- 
ners Association for the past five years, 
has been named to succeed Louis Dashiell 
who died last December, as Assistant 
Treasurer of National Canners Associa- 
tion in charge of the work of keeping ac- 
counts, handling the collection of dues 
and other tasks associated with the of- 
fice of Treasurer. 


BUYS NEW YORK CANNERY 


The Modeltown, New York, plant of 
Tugwell & Wiseman has been bought by 
Atlas Canning Company, Inc., Glendale, 
Long Island, New York, at a reported 
price in excess of $100,000. 


BUY WASHINGTON CANNERY 


Louis A. Chase, Ed Wyman and Wil- 
liam Boyle, all formerly of Vancouver, 
B. C., have bought the canning factory 
at Acme, Washington, formerly oper- 
ated by W. W. Gordan, and will operate 
as the Mt. Baker Packing Company. 


GENERAL HARDIGG GETS DSM 


Major General Carl A. Hardigg, war- 
time director of the Subsistence Division 
in the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral and in direct charge of subsistence 
procurement for the Army, has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his outstanding contribution 
to the overall war effort. 


CALPAK HOLDS MEETING 


Myron Close of the San Francisco 
headquarters staff of the California 
Packing Corporation, was _ principal 
speaker at a three-day sales meeting of 
the company’s New York division at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in that city this 
week. 


The meeting is one of a series of 13 
regional meetings being staged by Mr. 
Close throughout the country, and is de- 
scribed as a “reindoctrination course” 
for the company’s sales force. 


BUYS GEMMILL PLANT 


Due to ill health J. T. Gemmill of 
High Rock, Pennsylvania, for many 
years a quality packer of snap beans, 
corn, and tomatoes, has sold his plant 
to Albert Beasten of Stewartstown, who 
plans to pack snap beans and tomatoes 
this season. 


NAAS APPOINTS WETZLER 


The Naas Corporation, Portland, In- 
diana, canners have appointed M. L, 
Wetzler Company, Cincinnati food bro- 
kers, to represent them in that market. 


NEW GEORGIA CANNER 


The Sparks Food Products Company 
plans the construction of a new cannery 
110 x 140 feet at Hazelhurst, Georgia, 
for the canning of vegetables and the 
packing of pickles. Somewhat more than 
300 acres of tomatoes and about 700 
acres of cucumbers have been contracted 
for. 


CONTINENTAL OFFICIAL 
RETIRES 


W. W. Hodgson, chief industrial engi- 
neer, Continental Can Company, retired 
April 1 under the company’s annuity 
plan, according to Paul E. Pearson, vice- 
president in charge of operations. Mr. 


- Hodgson has been with Continental 22 


years. 

L. C. Walgash, who was Mr. Hodg- 
son’s assistant, will now become chief 
industrial engineer with headquarters in 
New York. 


“BUTCH” CARPENTER 
JOINS BLISS 


Lloyd A. Smith, president of the Bliss 
Syrup & Preserving Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., announces that Francis M. 
Carpenter has assumed the position of 
assistant sales manager of the firm after 
being recently discharged from the 
Navy. Carpenter, better known to his 
friends as “Butch,” who was we'!-known 
in Kansas City for his athletic prowess 
before he entered the service, increased 
his fame while he was away. in addi- 
tion to serving as a physical ir \‘ructor, 
“Butch” put his hobby to wk, and 
somewhat in the manner of ¢ busman 
on a holiday, became undispu title- 
holder of the light heavyweiy Navy 
wrestling championship. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY PEAKS 


April 8—Yorktowne Servic Stores, 
York, Pa. 
April 9—Rotary Club, Lewis own, Pa. 


April 12—Lions Club, Salis’ ary, Md. 
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6 smart HELPS 
TO FOOD PACKERS 


This year the U. S. onion stocks 
are at their lowest level in 7 years 
prices may be higher... get fixed 


onion costs with Basic. 


) Laboratory controlled BASIC pro- 
=ducts give your foods the same 
‘resh flavor and the same strength 
‘lay after day at less cost, because: 


THE “ANNING TRADE - April 8, 1946 


3 You save 15 handling operations 
in the preparation of fresh onions, 
which includes sorting, washing, 
peeling, rooting, slicing, chopping, 
grinding, etc. 


Bduic onion and garlic is fully pre- 
pared ready to use... it’s cleaner, 
saves manhours, lowers your overall 
food costs. 


Over 20% of fresh onions is wasted 

in skins, tops, roots, decay, 

sprouts, diseased onions and sack 
irt... Basic saves waste. 


6 BASIC GARLIC saves you 80 per 
cent of your fresh garlic costs and 
gives you far better results. 


| SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 
VACAVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


315 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


2376 E. 71st St. 
Chicago 49, Illinois 


100 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ONION. AND. GARLIC HEADQUARTERS 


WORLD'S LA 


t 


< 
a \ \ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
RGEST ONION AND GARLIC PLANT 
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IMMEDIATE ACTION NEEDED 


Canners in the East are being asked 
to immediately contact their represen- 
tatives in Congress in person, if possible, 
otherwise by letter, in support of pro- 
posed amendments to be incorporated in 
the extension of the Price Control Act 
and to forcibly bring to their attention 
the urgent need for such support. 


The following letter and other sup- 
porting evidence read into the minutes 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee hearing on the extension of 
OPA briefly states the proposed amend- 
ments and their urgency if full produc- 
tion is to be attained in 1946: 


Banking and Currency Committee 
House of Representatives 

Canners of Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, at a meeting 
of the Tri-State Packers’ Association, 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
and the Baltimore Canned Foods Ex- 
change expressed a sincere desire to 
assist in assuring the nation and the 
world an adequate supply of food. 

In order to accomplish this, it is neces- 
sary that an amendment be made to the 
Price Control Act, as follows: 


1. That the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration be required to announce ceiling 
prices on processed vegetables at least 
15 days prior to the planting date of 
the respective vegetable being priced. 


2. That the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration be required to reflect in ceiling 
prices all increased costs of all of the 
component parts of the finished canned 
food being priced and to include particu- 
larly all labor advances; all raw stock 
advances; increased costs of boxes; cans; 
labels; adhesives; supplies; freight, ete. 


The above amendments are needed 
since growers are faced with increased 
costs of supplies and labor and are re- 
fusing to contract or plant at area aver- 
age prices as provided by the USDA. 
These prices do not provide sufficient 
incentive to the farmers. 


It is the OPA’s verbally announced 
policy that they will not refiect increases 
in canner’s ceiling prices other than to 
partially offset increased wage costs and 
approved sugar increases. They indi- 
cate that they will not reflect increases 
which canners find it necessary to pay 
on raw stock, boxes, cans, labels, ad- 
hesives, supplies, freight, etc. These 
items, individually and collectively, are 
so large that, under present ceilings, 
canners cannot absorb them. 

If food production is desired in 1946, 
it is essential that the above amendments 
be incorporated in the Price Control 
Act, immediately. Without this action, 
the 1946 production will be curtailed 
materially. 

C. L. SKINNER, Secretary 

Tri-State Packers’ Assoc., Inc. 

WILLIAM A. FREE, Secretary 

Pennsylvania Canners Association 

ROBERT W. Mairs, President 

Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange 
March 28, 1946 
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MORE SELLERS ARE CITED ON 
BROKERAGE VIOLATIONS 


The Federal Trade Commission this 
week issued 14 orders in which the re- 
spective respondents are directed to 
cease and desist from violation of the 
brokerage clause of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act in connection with the sale or 
purchase of food products in interstate 
commerce, 

Seven of the orders are against re- 
spondents found by the Commission to 
have sold direct to buyers who pur- 
chased in their own names and for their 
own accounts for resale, and to have 
paid unlawful brokerage fees to such 
direct buyers on their purchases. The 
seller respondents named in these orders 
are Washington Fish & Oyster Co., Inc., 
Seattle; Carl Rubinstein, individually 
and acting as agent for his son 
Samuel Rubenstein, Carl Rubenstine, a 
partnership, Whitney & Co., Inc., Puget 
Sound and Alaska Trading Co., Inc., and 
James R. O’Brien, all of Seattle; Parrott 
& Co., San Francisco, and its subsidiary, 
Superior Fisheries, Inc., Los Angeles; 
South Coast Fisheries, Inc., Terminal 
Island, Calif., Southern California Fish 
Corp., Terminal Island, Calif., Del Mar 
Canning Co., Monterey, Calif., and 
Hovden Food Products Corp., Monterey, 
Calif. 


In four other proceedings the FTC 
found that the respondents, although en- 
gaged in the brokerage business, also 
were direct buyers of food products, re- 
ceiving brokerage on such purchases. 
The buyer respondents named are Jim 
S. Porter, trading as J. T. Jarrell Co., 
Little Cork; C. C. Waddill Co., Ine., 
Norfolk; Paul M. Pankey, trading as 
Paul Pankey & Co., Birmingham; Wil- 
liam R. Hill, trading as William R. Hill 
& Co., Richmond. 

The three other orders issued by the 
Commission involve both sellers and di- 
rect buyers. One such order involved 
fertilizer sales. The orders affecting food 
sales named Phillips Sales Co., Ince., 
Cambridge, Md., and Max Guthman and 
Aaron Guthman, trading as Haas-Guth- 
man Co., Savannah; and _ Sebastian- 
Stuart Fish Co., Seattle, and the part- 
nership of Charles R. Allen, Charleston, 


MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


Merchandising and marketing prob- 
lems will form the principal topics for 
discussion at the mid-year meeting of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, to 
be held at Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., 
June 17, 18, and 19. 

The program for the meeting is being 
drawn up by the association’s merchan- 
dising committee, headed by Wm. A. 
Dolan. Members of the committee in- 
clude Taylor Coleman of Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Inc., H. E. Meinhold, Duffy-Mott 
Co., Inc., Wm. F. Redfield, The Hills 
Bros. Co., Wm. M. Robbins, General 
Foods Sales Co., Inc., Oliver E. Seegel- 
ken, California Packing Corp., and Earle 
H. Selby, American Home Foods, Ine. 


FMC ELECTS FOUR VICE 
PRESIDENTS 


J. B. Cary, J. M. Hait, P. C. Wilbur, 
and B. C. Carter were elected vice-jresj- 
dents of the Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion at the Board of Directors’ Meeting 
held in San Jose, California, March 26, 
according to Paul L. Davies, president of 
the Corporation. 


This meeting, in which various oificers 
were elected, followed the Annual Stock- 
holders’ Meeting held on the same day. 
Three of the four named electees filled 
position vacancies brought about by the 
retirement of three former vice-presi- 
dents. 


Mr. Cary, a director of the Corpora- 
tion, is president of the Niagara Sprayer 
and Chemical Division of Food Machin- 
ery Corporation. His divisional head- 
quarters are at Middleport, New York. 
Other Niagara plants are located at 
Jacksonville, Florida; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; and Burlington, Ontario. A 
new chemical plant to service the area 
west of the Rockies is being constructed 
at Richmond, California. 


Mr. Wilbur, who became Director of 
Research for Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion in 1942, is in charge of the Central 
Research Department located at San 
Jose. He is responsible for coordinating 
the research work of the various Food 
Machinery divisions, for the purpose of 
developing new products and processes, 
as well as, improving those that already 
exist. 


Designer of the famous “Water Buf- 
falo,” Mr. Hait is Director of Engineer- 
ing for the Corporation. He joined Food 
Machinery in 1933 and was made Direc- 
tor of Engineering in 1945 upon the re- 
tirement of A. R. Thompson.  Hait’s 
Central Engineering Department is at 
San Jose, where the overall direction 
and coordination of inter-divisional en- 
gineering activities are handled. 


Mr. Carter is Controller of Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation and a member of 
both the Board of Directors and of the 
Executive Committee. As Controller, he 
serves as chief accounting officer of the 
Corporation, preparing and interpreting 
financial data for assisting other Food 
Machinery executives in the direct’on of 
their duties. Carter joined the Corpora- 
tion in 1934 as Assistant Controll«’, be- 
coming Controller in 1940. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CHAD [ES 


P. P. Wojtul, formerly assist: ¢ to 
the vice-president and comptroller, Con- 
tinental Can Company, has bee ap- 
pointed assistant to Hans A. erss, 
executive vice-president. Mr. ijtul 
has been with the company for ni -teen 
years. 

H. A. Swertfeger, who was ch. © in- 
dustrial accountant, succeeds Mr. \ ojtul 
as assistant to the vice-presiden: and 
comptroller. 
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The machine that looks inside steel for you. 


Quite a machine, this spectrograph at 
American Can laboratories at May- 
wood, Illinois. 

First, the steel is heated in a high- 
energy electrical discharge until it 
gives off light. 


Then it resolves this light into its 
component parts. 


Finally it takes a picture of these 
component parts on photographic 
film. This is called the spectrum of 
the sample. This spectrum is just as 
characteristic of the steel as an indi- 


vidual’s fingerprints. It actually re- 
veals the composition of the steel. 


So then what? 


Well, American Can scientists eval- 
uate the spectrum and determine at 
once whether the sample meets estab- 
lished specifications. 


Spectrographic analysis like this is an 
important part of American Can’s 
quality control. Its purpose? To 
assure our customers that the steel in 
their containers will have the corro- 


sion resistance it needs to do their 
specific container job. 


Quality control in steel, thickness 
of tin plate, solder, sealing com- 
pounds, enamel, and all the countless 
steps in can manufacture are but a 
part of American Can’s service to its 
customers. 


Thereis marketing research, thedesign 
of lithographed labels, processing help 
—to mention only a few more ser- 
vices. Why not ask our representa- 
tive for further details? Or write: 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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THE COMING CHANGE 


Present demand enjoyable, but the world needs more food—This easy 


life in selling is not good for morals—Put demonstrators to work— 
By BETTER PROFITS. 


Sooner or later canners of all degrees 
and sorts will be forced to build busi- 
ness on a vastly different platform than 
is necessary at present. The demand 
for canned foods will not always be so 
pressing, and we sincerely hope the need 
for all we can pack will not be so great. 
Not that we welcome competition but we 
will all feel much better when so many 
are not crying in vain for food. When 
we are again compelled to scratch for a 
living we will all probably be better off. 
Certainly our wits will be sharpened to 
a much keener edge than at the moment. 
When that time comes we will probably 
revert to many of the practices of our 
predecessors, and among them we will 
find that the time-tried demonstration 
method of building new customers for 
our products will work as well as any- 
thing we may adopt. 

Of course, the first value of a capable 
demonstrator is in the building of dealer 
good-will, and the thorough acquaintance 
of all store personnel with the product 
being demonstrated. After this has been 
taken care of the next duty of the demon- 
strator, of course, will lie in finally tell- 
ing in a matronly fashion all and sundry 
about our goods. In the telling many 
a foundation is laid for lasting friend- 
ships and continued use of the product 
thus introduced. After this duty has 
been discharged you may almost go as 
far as you wish in developing angles 
of consumer approach by means of the 
demonstrator. This all calls for an 
additional expenditure of funds, but after 
all you are in the business of creating 
consumer good-will and acquainting as 
many as possible with the merits of your 
offerings. A little more spent here and 
there will often be well spent. 


DEVELOP YOUR NATURAL 
ADVANTAGES 

Suppose you are packing goods in a 
region where the iodine content of the 
article for exploitation is rather high. 
Suppose you are selling it in a territory 
where goitre is prevalent. What would 
be better than to prepare several hun- 
dred mimeographed letters setting forth 
the virtues of your product and having 
them ready for distribution. Then supply 
your demonstrator with a pad carrying 
several spaces for names and addresses. 
Let her approach each visitor to her 
demonstration with the idea that she 
wishes to acquaint as many as possible 
with the value of the foods she is fea- 
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turing. Authorize her to give a small 
sample of the product to each visitor 
who will supply the names of five or 
ten of her friends who would be inter- 
ested in learning more about the product. 
Then have a letter sent each telling 
tersely about your product and where 
it may be brought in the neighborhood 
of her home. This may seem like a lot 
of work but anything worth doing is 
worth doing well. The letter may be 
sent out under one cent pre-cancelled 
stamps if they are mailed in lots of 
two hundred or more and after a permit 
has been obtained. This does not cost 
a great deal and your retail dealers 
especially will appreciate your efforts 
in their behalf. 


Another canner disposing of a product 
which may be used early in a baby’s diet 
will do well to provide a letter to be 
mailed to all mothers of children who 
might be benefited by having the product 
they sell on their daily menu. If you 
are a packer of number ten foods in tin 
or glass, these letters are used to good 
advantage by brokers who mai! them to 
their list of restaurant buyers. You 
will think of other adaptations of these 
suggestions but the point is that you 
will be getting back to first principles 
in selling when you adopt and feature 
these procedures. 


It may be that the old time food 
show or food fair has gone, never to be 
revived but that may not be the case. In 
any event, suppose you are featuring 
canned cherries for pies. If you can 
not arrange with some manufacturer 
of shortening, pie crust, raisins and so 
forth to share the expense of the demon- 
stration you may at least instruct the 
demonstrator to feature only those items 
on sale in the store and recommended 
by the buyer. In a little while you will 
build a co-operative spirit among the 
store employees that will go far in put- 
ting over your product and your policies. 


PLAY IT UP 


“Breakfast in Hollywood” dinners are 
all the rage in many localities this 
winter. Of course, Tom Breneman has 
his commercials in the plot of the play 
all right, but your demonstrator may 
often arrange to have some samples 
given away as prizes and your adver- 
tising material displayed. I know it’s 
not selling in the strict sense of the 
word but it’s really effective in creating 


consumer demand. If you are unable 
to secure, adequately supervise and effec- 
tively route several demonstrators in a 
good size market, you may wish to con- 
centrate the efforts of one in a few 
spots where store traffic is heavy, in 
order to operate at the lowest possible 
cost per consumer reached. If yov do 
this you will keep down expenses You 
may accomplish your aim but you will 
not train as many sales people in a 
familiarity with your goods as will be 
the case if you work the demonstrator 
week ends in larger independent food 
markets. This matter of detail in 
routing demonstrators can well be left 
to the better judgment of your local 
broker or sales representative. The 
big thing to bear in mind is that by 
demonstrating your product to those who 
will eventually use it you are doing 
effective work even though it may be 
expensive. 


As to the worth of the plan of demon- 
strations, look at the position today of 
Jello and Royal Desserts. In the old 
days they were among the dominant 
exhibitors at all food shows, large and 
small. Look too, at the position of the 
Borden Company in the field of milk 
products. They too were numbered 
among the leading exhibitors. The same 
may be said of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. It worked successfully for them, 
it will work for you. 


Your broker will contact competent 
demonstrators for you, employ them 
and supervise their efforts. Ninety 
nine times out of a hundred, he will be 
the first to tell you if he honestly feels 
you are not getting your money’s worth 
from the expenditure entailed. [arlier 
in this article I have used the term 
“matronly” when referring to a (emon- 
strator. It is extremely importan! that 
you have this type and only thi- type 
representing you. Be sure of this. 
Check operations closely at firs: until 
you are satisfied the work is bein» done 
in a manner representative of you: com- 
pany, and then allow the broker » d the 
demonstrator considerable leew y 1 
actual carrying out of your © er-all 
instructions. It will pay you in ti long 
run. 

When ever you need to star from 
seratch in a market, consider ca: efully 
how you may employ demons’ ‘ators 
to the best advantage. Your sales and 
profits will increase as you do. 
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SAME STRAIN GROWN EACH FIEL 


In order to eliminate all the chances possible for mixtures, or 
volunteers, Washburn’s follows the practice of growing the 
same strain of seed peas or beans on each field. 

Seed is never planted on ground that has had a different 
strain of seed planted on it within the preceding two years. 


Outstanding performance 
by Washburn’ s is obtained 


not by chance but by plan 


This is the twenty-ninth of a series of advertisements 
showing that “Performance by Washburn’s’’ covers every 
factor necessary for the production of high quality seed. 


WASHBURN -WILSON SEED MOSCOW 


Breeders and Growers +f Seed Pea 1 B. 
and Beans 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


There Seems to Be a Drive to Disrupt Food 
Production—What Parity Could Mean— 
The Battle Against Inflation— 
Weather Causing Fears 


FOODS IN DANGER—With half the world 
starving and looking to this great food 
basket for relief the prospects seem dis- 
mal at this writing. Attacks from all 
points of the compass are setting in, and 
if we are not careful the enemies of our 
country will “get away” with their plan 
to sabotage all food production, with the 
object in view to enrage our populace. 
They began their assault out in Cali- 
fornia, where food preservation always 
begins ahead of other sections of the 
country, in keeping with the crops, and 
we are warned, very properly we believe, 
that the same form of obstruction will be 
instituted in heavy canning sections as 
they develop, or rather as crops. develop, 
and become ready for canning, freezing, 
etc. Rep. J. Z. Anderson of California, 
speaking in the House of Representa- 
tives, and endeavoring to focus their 
attention on the danger, and the aims of 
the trouble makers, said on March 28th, 
as quoted in the Congressional Record 
of that date: “Mr. Speaker, it becomes 
more apparent daily that there is more 
involved in this jurisdictional cannery 
workers’ dispute in California than 
meets the eye. Increasing evidence of 
communistic activities are constantly be- 
ing called to my attention,” and the re- 
port goes on to give documentary evi- 
dence of this communistic drive. 


Today OPA is battling for its life 
before Congress, and we fear the world 
will think that the canning industry is 
numbered among its opponents. That is 
a serious mistake. The canners want to 
continue price control, but they want 
changes in prices, mainly upwards of 
course, that may imperil the drive which 
Mr. Bowles ‘is making to head off infla- 
tion. Along with the canners, the grow- 
ers are showing this same opposition, 
despite the fact that Washington agri- 
cultural interests are taking very good 
care of their case. 


While the canned foods market is 
quiescent—though the stocks are going 
into consumption with a _ speed that 
frightens supply sources, we might well 
look to considerations which may affect 
your business later in the season. Parity 
is not an easily understood thing, be- 
cause it keeps shifting, but they are 
driving hard now to base agricultural 
prices on that gentleman. Here again 
many are at a loss to understand, so we 
are taking the liberty to quote an edi- 
torial from The New York Times of 
April 3rd, setting this matter before you 
in an authoritative, unbiased and con- 
cise manner: 
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“PARITY PRICES 


“The United States Department of 
Agriculture has announced that the gen- 
eral level of prices paid to farmers has 
reached the highest point since August, 
1920. Since the end of the war prices 
received by farmers have continued to 
rise. At the same time the index of 
prices paid by farmers has also risen to 
new high levels. As a result the parity 
price for various farm products has 
moved higher even without the benefit of 
the new legislation being pushed by the 
Senate farm bloc. A comparison of the 
changes in parity prices since the enact- 
ment of the Stabilization Act of October, 
1942, shows that the increase has been 
of major magnitude since that time de- 
spite the stabilization laws. The parity 
price for corn, which was 97 cents in 
September, 1942, reached $1.06 a year 
later, and currently is $1.14. The rise 
over this entire period has been approxi- 
mately 18 per cent. Similarly, the parity 
price of wheat has risen from $1.34 to 
$1.57 per bushel and the parity price of 
cotton from 18.85 cents to 22 cents per 
pound. 

“The reason for these increases in 
parity price is found in the fact that 
“narity” refers to the relationship be- 
tween the things the farmer buys and 
the price of the product he is selling. As 
the cost of the things the farmer buys 
rises, a corresponding increase in parity 
price also takes place. In view of the 
substantial rises in parity price during 
the past three and one-half years, it is 
difficult to understand the complaint that 
farm prices have been frozen. Just the 
contrary has been the case. Moreover, 
to the extent that recent wage increases 
lead to further price increases, the 
parity price for farmers will rise too. 

“On top of this situation the Senate 
proposes that “parity” be redefined in 
such a way that still further increases 
in parity price should take place. Some 
idea of the magnitude of these proposed 
increases is shown in the following table: 


Feb. 15 
Actual Parity Senate 
Commodity Price Today Parity 
Wheat $1.55 $1.57 $2.10 
1.11 1.14 1.52 
1.77 1.45 1.93 
Cotten 23 22 
Hogs (100 Ibs.)...... 14.20 12.90 17.20 
Beef cattle (100).... 12.60 9.65 12.80 
| 3.33 2.93 3.89 


“It is clear that increases of the mag- 
nitude proposed would have a major im- 
pact upon the cost of living, as leading 
officials in the Administration have been 
pointing out. Such an inflation in prices 
on top of the inflation which will follow 
wage increases could only help to ac- 
celerate a new round of wage-price in- 
creases which would take us far along 
the road to a major national disaster.” 


WEATHER—The past week has pre. 
sented as great a variety of weather as 
anyone could wish. On the Pacific coast 
a tidal wave has done damage extending 
into Alaska, and therefore to the salmon 
canning interests that may be very 
heavy. More than that it is feared that 
the salmon runs in the Pacific may be 
interfered with by this underwater dis- 
turbance. It is too early as yet to assess 
the damage, but coming just as the can- 
ning season in this important fishing 
product was about to open the damage 
may be severe. 


In other regions of the country record 
high temperatures have been reported, 
breaking their records as was done here 
with the temperature of 84 this early in 
the year. In this region all fruit trees 
are in blossom, and probably good prog- 
ress has been made in soil preparation 
for the coming crops. There has been 
somewhat too much rain, but that is 
rather on the side of benefits than other- 
wise. Pea planting should be making 
good progress, and preparation for other 
crops, notably tomatoes, has gone ahead 
everywhere. 

The item of particular interest in this 
immediate section has been the Spring 
meeting of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation here in Baltimore, and it took on 


‘ particular interest because the officers 


and members had determined to show 
Frank M. Shook, upon his retirement as 
Secretary after more than 20 years, how 
high he is held in their esteem. It was 
a surprise party for Frank, and did he 
enjoy it! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Now One of Reselling Between 
Buyers—Outlook Darkened by Labor Dis- 
putes and Fear They May Go on Through 
Canning Season—Government to Release 
Stock of Canned Tomatoes?—Nonsense— 
Fancy Corn and Peas Cleaned Up, 7 urning 
to Extra Standards and Standards—-Buyers 
Hope California Has Resumed Spinach Can- 
ning — Citrus Advances Further — Pacific 

Tidal Wave May Have Destroyed “uch 

Canned Pineapple 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 5, 946 


THE SITUATION—Compromise 1 the 
labor stalemate which had shu’ down 
Northern California canneries, : \d ad- 
vances in canned orange juice »rices, 
figured prominently in this wees de 
velopments on the canned foods front. 
Meanwhile, demand for new pack « anned 
foods remained active, with dist: butors 
intent upon rebuilding inventori: :. In- 
sofar as spot markets are concerned, 
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. for the Canner whose plant is damaged by fire, 
lightning, or windstorm during the next few months! 


Even a small fire in one of your operating sections 
might result in a costly interruption and loss, if it occurs 
during your packing season. 


You can recover such losses from prevented production 
44 
if you carry Canners Exchange’ insurance at cost. 


There is an improved type of policy to fit the particu- 
lar needs of your plant. 


The cost is low. 


If you will write us, we will give you full particulars 
without obligating you in any way. 


Yours for Safety - Saving - Service. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting 8B. Warner, Incorporated 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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trading was at a minimum, being con- 
fined to small resale parcels, most of 
which have been changing hands with- 
out much fanfare. 


THE OUTLOOK—Wholesale grocers and 
chains are still apprehensive over the 
danger of further labor difficulties which 
may affect harvesting and processing 
operations in the canning field, and have 
their fingers crossed with respect to 
deliveries against memorandum orders 
which canners have already accepted. 
Many distributors are slipping away 
from their desks and visiting major can- 
ning areas in the hope that “the old per- 
sonal touch” may prove fruitful in as- 
suring them of more liberal allocations 
from the coming season’s pack. 


TOMATOES—Current releases of canned 
tomato paste and puree from Govern- 
ment stocks are coming in for a good 
deal of attention, but thus far there has 
been nothing official to substantiate ru- 
mors in some divisions of the trade that 
releases of whole tomatoes are pending. 
In many quarters of the trade, these re- 
ports are discounted 100%, it being 
argued that the Government will not 
consider releasing such stocks in the 
face of the current supply shortage and 
the uncertain outlook for replacements. 
Meanwhile, the trade is concerned over 
continuing reports that packers of to- 
mato products are making acreage con- 
tracts at prices above those at which 
canners of whole tomatoes feel that they 
can successfully operate, and are bring- 
ing strong pressure upon their regular 
supply sources for commitments from 
1946 packs. 


coRN—Current reports are that most 
of the 1945 pack corn still in canners’ 
hands is of standard or sub-standard 
quality. Buyers who have been seeking 
additional supplies of extra standards 
and fancy corn have now lowered their 
sights, and are looking for standards, 
but at the moment there is little interest 
in sub-standard quality. 


PEAS—There has been relatively little 
activity in the spot market, due to the 
absence of offerings of wanted grades. 
Buyers are still active in making futures 
commitments. 


SPINACH—-With California canneries 
resuming, interest in new pack spinach 
is increasing, and distributors are look- 
ing for early shipments, although it is 
understood that the pack will be ex- 
tremely light. Ozark canners are oper- 
ating, but there is little interest in this 
pack shown locally. Distributors are 
following Government spinach releases 
rather closely, and these stocks are aid- 
ing in rebuilding inventories. 


ASPARAGUS—There is an active de- 
mand for both California and eastern 
new pack asparagus, and buyers are 
pressing for early shipments. Some 
business has been booked on spears, and 
shipments are expected to come through 
in the immediate future. 
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BEANS—With spot fancy beans a thing 
of the past, buyers are centering their 
attention on bookings of new pack top 
quality. Only limited demand is _ re- 
ported locally for standard beans, which 
are available for prompt shipment. 


CITRUS JUICES—Further advances: on 
both California and Florida orange juice 
developed this week. Coast packers are 
now quoting fancy 2’s Navels at $1.81, 
with 46-ounce at $4.2714, f.o.b. canneries. 
In the case of Florida orange juice, can- 
ners have marked up fancy 2’s to $1.65 
to $1.70, with 46-ounce at $3.75 to $4.00. 
There is considerable variation in can- 
ner prices in Florida, with brand prefer- 
ence again playing its part. Grapefruit 
juice prices are also showing consider- 
able tirmness, and the trade is looking 
for early advances in canner quotations. 


PINEAPPLE — Trade reports’ indicate 
probable heavy losses to stored stocks of 
pineapple and pineapple juice as a result 
of the tidal wave which hit the Hawaiian 
Islands this week. Definite data on the 
damage, however, is lacking. The trade 
is still looking for a good supply of pine- 
apple and juice from the coming sea- 
son’s pack, however. 


WEST COAST FRUITS— With “name” 
canners moving out final allotments 
from 1945 pack carryover, interest is 
now confined to the outlook for supplies 
from the coming season’s operations. 
The trade is still concerned over the 
cannery labor situation on the Pacific 
Coast, and is hopeful that the situation 
may be ironed out before the heavy 
fruit canning season arrives. Packers 
have not been any too liberal in accept- 
ing commitments for 1946 pack fruits, 
but have assured buyers that they will 
be taken care of to the best of individual 
canner’s ability, with expectations that 
allotments will be larger than those of 
the past few seasons. While there is 
fair buying interest at resale, trading 
is slow, due to scarcity of offerings. 


CANNED FISH——Unfavorable weather 
conditions have slowed sardine canning 
operations in Maine, but the trade is 
hopeful of a pick-up in canning this 
month. Demand is active. California 
sardines continue to meet with a good 
eall. . . . Salmon stocks are dwindling 
steadily, and many distributors will be 
entirely out of stock before new pack 
becomes available. ... Tuna arrivals are 
on only a small seale, and are readily 
absorbed by the backlog of orders from 
retailers. . . . Shrimp stocks are on the 
very short side, with no prospect for 
substantial improvement from current 
limited packing operations at the Gulf. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


Winford Isleib, for many years with 
the sales organizations of the Kellogg 
Sales Company and Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, has joined the sales staff 
of the Busbee Brokerage Co. in San 
Antonio. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains, Hail and Tidal Waves—The | cason 
Not Favorable—Labor Question Not Settled 
—Now in a Legal Tangle—Buyers Want 
Spinach in 2’s—Asparagus Crop Sought by 
Canners, Freezers and Shippers—But Little 
Fruit Remains—Canners Not Anxious to 
Sell Ahead—Tomato Acreage Depends on 
Outcome of Labor Dispute—Small Pack of 
Shad and Shad Roe—Uncertain About Squid 
—Sardine Canners and Fishermen Would 
Like Continued Federal Control 
—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, April 5, 1946 


RAIN—March came to a close with 
rain that reached every section of the 
State, relieving near-drought conditions 
in some districts and bringing precipita- 
tion close to normal. The storm was 
especially heavy in southern California, 
where it was badly needed, and crop 
prospects everywhere have been given a 
lift. So far, there are no reports of 
crop damage of any kind, although hail 
fell in many places. The growing sea- 
son to date has not been an especially 
favorable one. Very heavy rains fell in 
December, but there was little precipi- 
tation in January, February and most 
of March, with cool weather most of the 
time. The tidal waves have done much 
damage, but it is too soon to estimate 
the amount. 


LABOR—The cannery labor situation is 
still unsettled and court action is prom- 
ised before the tangle can be unraveled. 
With some spinach already lost to grow- 
ers, California Processors & Growers, 
Inc., have taken the bit in their teeth 
and announced that it will open negotia- 
tions at once with AFL cannery unions, 
despite an NLRB directive, thus paving 
the way for an immediate opening of 
about 70 canneries. A. D. Schwaner, 
president of the processors and growers’ 
organization, has issued a statement, in 
part, as follows: “In 30 troubled and 
critical days since March 1, issues the 
NLRB created but did not solve, have 
been tossed from Government bureau to 
Government bureau, and from one offi- 
cial to another, not excepting the Presi- 
dent himself. Too hot with polit «s for 
others to handle, the issues now come 
back to the California canners. They 
accept them, because no one else |] act 
to save the 1946 crops of the Sta‘ », and 
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Arthur Harr’; 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHAR 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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TOMATO BASKETS 


VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK st. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 473 


AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
- : and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 
PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT 
Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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the crops will not wait. In case the 
NLRB shall hereafter certify a different 
bargaining agent for the cannery work- 
ers, the contract will not continue be- 
yond the date when such certification 
becomes final.” 


The AFL Teamsters’ Union has lifted 
the blockade so AFL cannery workers 
can resume the canning of crops under 
a closed shop contract. This has led to 
enthusiastic reports that the trouble is 
over, but, unfortunately, this is not the 
ease. AFL officials say that only their 
members will be permitted to work in 
eanneries. CIO attorneys have been in- 
structed to sue canners for wages if men 
are denied work because they are CIO 
members. Legal counsel has advised 
that processors need not adhere to the 
NLRB ruling, holding that this would 
have meant that crops would not have 
been canned. Attorneys for the CIO con- 
tend that this ruling must be obeyed. 
Already the regional NLRB office had 
filed proceedings against three canneries 
accused of signing “collusive collective 
bargaining contracts” with the AFL in 
violation of the ruling. Now it remains 
to be seen if they file similar proceedings 
against about 67 other canners. 


SPINACH—Spinach has been in the 
limelight during recent weeks, since it 
was the first item affected by the labor 
trouble, and practically everything of- 
fered in the open market has_ been 


snapped up. The No. 2 size promises to 
be the scarcest item and it is on this 
that buyers are exerting the most pres- 
sure. Most of the large concerns will 
allot their packs as in recent years. The 
recent rains have benefited the crop and 
a better yield is in sight than seemed 
likely for a time. 


ASPARAGUS—The harvesting of aspara- 
gus for the fresh market is well under 
way, but cool weather has been holding 
the output down and canners and freez- 
ers are not yet in action. The recent 
rain has softened the crust that had 
formed in fields and should bring on 
grass with a rush. Buyers are in the 
market for fancy grades for private 
brands and stand a better chance of 
having requirements met than in recent 
years. The small size of unsold stocks 
on hand on March 1 has proved most 
reassuring to the distributing trade and 
suggests that there will be a ready mar- 
ket for all that can be canned this year. 
There is keen competition among can- 
ners, freezers and shippers for aspara- 
gus, with growers and field workers in 
commanding positions. business 
being booked on the new pack is largely 
on a memorandum basis, covering quan- 
tities but leaving the price to later 
developments. 


FRUITS—In canned fruits, interest is 
being largely centered on shipping out 
the limited lots still in canners’ ware- 


houses. Sales, whether primary, «» re. 
sale, are few and far between, an: any 
offering, no matter what the varie'y or 
the grade, seems to find a buyer in short 
erder. Buyers are already trying to 
place orders for fruits that will not be 
packed until next fall, but canners are 
not anxious to consider even memoran- 
dum orders. The most anxious are dis- 
tributcrs of fruits bearing their own 
brands, especially those who shelved 
their best brands last year because of 
the restrictions on the use of sugar, 
Some canners have form letters pre- 
pared advising that crop prospects are 
uncertain and labor matters unsettled, 
making it inadvisable to make commit- 
ments at this time. 


TOMATO ACREAGE—The size of the Cali- 
fornia tomato acreage for processing for 
the coming season may depend to quite a 
marked degree on the way the labor 
situation turns during the next few 
weeks. The prices offered by processors 
are very flattering, ranging up to $32 a 
ton, but growers want more of an as- 
surance that their crops will be har- 
vested and accepted. The growing of a 
tomato crop calls for a considerable in- 
vestment, so a close watch is being kept 
on the spinach situation. Very little of 
last year’s pack remains unsold, even in 
tomato products, and much of that listed 
as unsold the first of the year is on allot- 
ment lists and is being shipped out as 
fast as possible. 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


 LITHOCRAPHERS 


tone VIRCINIA 
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Some BERLIN CHAPMAN R. ort 
Installations have been giving «0 
tinuous satisfactory service for 
30 years. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Retorts are designed to do one © 
the most important operations in a canning plant ~ 
provide perfect distribution of steam during Sterilize 
tion Process. All steel retorts are electrically welde. 
to provide a smooth inside. Lids are perfectly balance: 
two ways. Available in any style clamp and legs. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS] 
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ris. —The outlook is for a small pack 
of sh: d and shad roe in California this 
seaso’. The fresh fish is bringing a high 
price ‘n the market, especially for East- 
ern siipment, and this condition may 
conti: ue well after Easter, as was the 
case ‘ast year, when only token packs 
were made. 

The question of whether or not a pack 
of squid will be made is also an unset- 
tled cne. One or two packers stepped 
out early and made sales at last year’s 
price of $4.85 a case. This was based 
on squid at $50 a ton. Now fishermen 
decline to operate unless paid about 40 
per cent more than this price. Some of 
the abalone imported from Mexico has 
been selling at $33.00 a case, while 
Coast-pack minced clams are bringing 
$16 a case. 

Federal control of the sardine indus- 
try has come to an end and California 
fishermen and canners are the recipients 
of much praise from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service for their cooperation during 
the past four years. In turn, fishermen 
and canners say that many of the war- 
time measures were of decided value and 
should be continued. An interesting ex- 
ample of the success of control was wit- 
nessed during the last season in Cali- 
fornia. The sardine catch was about a 
quarter smaller than in the previous 
year, yet the canned pack was slightly 
larger. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Oystermen Doing Better—Shrimp Shows 
Slight Improvement—Oysters in Chesapeake 
Bay Hard Hit—More Oysters Here 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 5, 1946 


ALARAMA OYSTER TONGERS DOING BET- 
TER TiiIS SEASON, SHRIMPERS ABOUT SAME 
—A report from the State Conservation 
Depar‘ment in Bayou La Batre, Ala- 
bama, says that oyster tongers are reap- 
Ing a bigger harvest from Mobile Bay 
and ;:|jacent waters this season and 
shrim) fishermen are doing about as 
well «- they did last season. 

The oyster take up to March 1 was 
60,464 barrels, an increase of almost 
8,000 arrels over the entire 1945 sea- 


son. he department estimated that the 
take v the entire season ending next 
mont! would be approximately 85,000 


barre 

Th '945-46 oyster catch will still be 
consi ably below the all-time high of 
appr) mately 105,000 barrels. 

Shi ap fishermen hauled in 15,160 
barre of this seafood from last August 
to M ch 1, as compared with 16,660 
barre during the entire 1944-45 sea- 


‘on. partment officials estimated that 
thee vent catch was about 1,400 bar- 
rels . of last season’s catch with the 


Seaso’ about over. 
No ate has been announced yet for 
thee: ing of the present shrimp season, 
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but the department reported that very 
few shrimp were now being caught. 

Oyster and shrimp prices held fairly 
close to last year’s levels, the department 
reported. 


FRESHET HAS KILLED MANY UPPER 
CHESAPEAKE BAY OYSTERS—The follow- 
ing are portions of an article that ap- 
peared in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of March 26, 1946: 

“Mortality of oysters in a 100-square- 
mile section of upper Chesapeake Bay, 
ranging as high as 75 per cent on cer- 


tain bars in this area, has been disclosed 
by a joint survey in which the Federal 
Government and the State of Maryland 
cooperated. Acting Director Milton C. 
James of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
reported March 22, 1946, to Secretary of 
the Interior, J. A. Krug. 


“The survey covered 44 major oyster 
bars in the upper part of Chesapeake 
Bay and was carried out by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the Maryland 
Department of Tidewater Fisheries and 
of Research and Education. 


UNNECESSARY COSTS 
ALSO ARE WASTES 


Production equipment and methods 
used today must jibe with modern 
ideas of efficiency and the American 
wage scale. Production sense tells us 
not to do manually what can be done 
better, faster or cheaper mechani- 
cally, or-eliminated altogether. The 
use of Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
wipes out a great expense in making 
chili sauce—and improves quality, 
too—by handling whole scalded toma- 
toes. It handles whole scalded toma- 
toes without coring. Other Langsen- 
kamp Units reduce man power cost by 
increasing production volume per man 
and by operating effectively with less 
power consumption. 


i 


Indiana Hot-Break 
ve Tank 


Machine 


Indiana Chili Sauce 


ELIMINATE WASTE 
—INCREASE PROFITS 


@ Much waste of raw stock, finished 
product, manpower and horse- 
power can be eliminated. Such 
wastes increase costs and reduce 
profits. Eliminate them and profits 
increase. Two examples: Increased 
pulp yield easy and certain with 
E-Z-Adjust Pulper’s control for reg- 
ulating moisture in pomace to con- 
dition of raw stock as it runs. Saves 
much material and maintains uni- 
form quality at high level without 
waste of production time. Langsen- 
kamp Hot-Break increases yield 
and improves quality by saving 
practically all pectin from skin and 
seeds. 


Koils 


ulper 
Indiana Brush 
Finisher 


Steel Cooking Unit 
with Kook-More 


E-Z-Adjust 


Other important waste-eliminating advan- 
tages afforded by Langsenkamp Equip- 
ment. See New Catalog No. 46 for data 
on all units in complete line. Ask for copy. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
in the Canning Plant” 


227-229 East South St. * INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP: 


REPRESENTATIVES: tonncay, 14, ront ocrostr, 
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“Recent mortality on these bars, af- 
fecting both young and adult oysters, 
varied from 7 to 75 per cent of all oy- 
sters present and was found to be most 
severe in the northern part of the af- 
fected area, gradually decreasing to- 
wards the south. 

“Along the Eastern Shore the affected 
grounds were found to extend from the 
uppermost bars, in the vicinity of Poole’s 
Island, about 20 miles to the lower end 
of Kent Island, generally known as 
‘Bloody Point’. 

“Along the Western shore of the 
Chesapeake, oyster mortality was ob- 
served from the same uppermost limits 
of oyster growth as far south as Her- 
ring Bay. Oyster beds in the Bay 
proper are more seriously affected than 
those in the tributaries, it is reported. 

“Mr. James said that observations by 
State and Federal biologists disclosed 
that the salinity of the water in the up- 
per bay has been only one-half to one- 
third of normal during the past year, 
and that this unfavorable condition is 
believed to be responsible for the heavy 
mortality of oysters in the upper part of 
the Bay. Daily records made at Solo- 
mons Island show that from July of last 
year to the present time, salinities have 
remained at the lowest level reached in 
the past nine years. 

“These unfavorable conditions, aggya- 
vated by heavy local rains last July and 
August, prevented the normal recovery 
of oysters after last summer’s spawning 
season and also interfered with their 
feeding. 

“As a result, oysters in these upper 
Bay areas were in poor condition last 
fall and were unable to withstand con- 
tinued exposure to low salt concentra- 
tions. 

“Experts of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service said that the present mortality 
of oysters is not an unusual phenomenon, 
high death rates among the oysters of 
the upper Chesapeake having occurred 
repeatedly during the past 38 years— 
in 1908, 1916, 1928, 1986 and 1943. 

“In each instance, high mortality co- 
incided with an abnormally high run-off 
of the Susquehanna River and low 
salinity of the Bay water.” 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, 


OYSTER PRODUCTION—There were 2,960 
more barrels of oysters produced last 
week than the previous one and 2,597 
more barrels of oysters were canned. 

The amount of oysters produced last 
week were: Louisiana, 14,305 barrels, 
including 9,181 barrels for canning; 
Alabama, 2,284 barrels, including 1,800 
barrels for canning; and Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, 7,719 barrels, all for canning. 


SHRIMP PRODUCTION — There was a 
slight increase in the production of 
shrimp last week over the previous week, 
as 1,508 barrels were produced last week 
and 1,287 barrels the previous week. 
Louisiana produced 1,113 barrels of 
shrimp last week, Biloxi, Mississippi, 
359 barrels and Galveston, Texas, 36. 
No report of any shrimp having been 
canned. 


HARD CRAB PRODUCTION — Louisiana 
produced 152,840 pounds hard crabs last 
week and _ Biloxi, Mississippi, 8,809, 
which was an increase of 35,840 pounds 
last week over the previous week, and 
as the weather gets warmer, crabs will 
get more plentiful. There are only two 
areas in this section reporting hard 
crabs, but Alabama will start to produce 
crabs in a week or two. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 1, 1946—General Meeting, Wis- 


consin Canners Association, Schroeder . 


Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


JUNE 3, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 

JUNE 17-18, 1946—Meeting Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

JUNE 17-19, 1946—Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 

JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


HOUSTON BROKERS ELECT 


Chester E. Hardy of Chester § 
Hardy & Sons, was elected President of 
the Houston Food Brokers Association 
at the annual election recently hel. 
Other officers elected include: Robert f. 
Spaulding, H. G. Alexander & Sons, 
Vice-President; Clarence B. Cooper, ¢. 
B. Cooper & Company, Treasurer; and 
Walter L. Bell, Oliver-Taylor-Bell Con. 
pany, Secretary. 

One of the things to come out of the 
meeting was the sponsoring of a_ policy 
of courtesy to principals. When an out 
of town principal is calling on the trade 
with one of the association members, and 
he should enter a jobber’s waiting room 
to find several other brokers already 
ahead of him, the broker with the out of 
town principal automatically goes to the 
head of the list. It was felt that very 
often principals are operating on a fast 
schedule and a courtesy of this kind can 
often be of assistance to him. 


RETURNS TO GARELL 


E. A. Sloan, recently released from 
the Navy, has resumed his position with 
the Garell Brokerage Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Prior to entering the Navy, Sloan 
represented Garell Brokerage in the ter- 
ritory within a radius of 125 miles of 
Kansas City. 


MOVE HEADQUARTERS 


Launching its long-planned postwar 
expansion program, E. S. Metz Co. 
Binghampton, N. Y., food brokers, an- 
nounce that as of April 1 its main office 
will be located at 2507 James Street, 
Syracuse 6, N. Y. 

The company will maintain a branch 
office in Binghampton. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning’ 


New Edition Ready about June 1 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


NORTH CAROLINA is 
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FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED Westminster, 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


April 8, 1946 
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06s Yo 


thru FASTER, 
MORE ECONOMICAL 
MATERIAL HANDLING? 


9» Do you too 


want to save 


money, time 


and labor hand- 
ling your pack- 
ages, Cartons, 
cases, Contain- 
ers? You can— 
with low-cost 
SPEEDWAYS 
CONVEYORS! 


@ This lightweight, sturdy all- 
purpose conveyor requires only 
GRAVITY (no power bills) 
and is unlimited in use! 


STANDARD MODELS 


@ 12”,15”,or 18” wide—5’ or 10’ 
lengths—45° or 90° reversible 
curves—3 sizes adjustable stands 
from 12” to 78”. 


IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY KEEP ’EM ROLLING WITH 


Speedways is 
stocked by agents in 
principal cities of 
U. S. and Canada. 


“PEE DWAY'S> 


CONVEYORS, INC. 


1259 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


HAMILTON 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(STEAM JACKETED 


KETTLES 


This standard kettle is 
complete with iron 
stand, brass safety 
valve and a 2" brass 
quick opening draw off 
valve. Also included is 
double motion stain- 
-ss steel agitator with 
Vz H.P. gearhead mo- 
or. The kettle is pro- 
ided with a 2-piece ished from to 6" 
ft off stainless steel diameter. Standard kettles 
over, polished both in- are built for 90 Ibs. work- 
de and out. Capacity ing pressure. Also fabri- 
5 gal. up to 500 gal. cated in copper (plain or 
Jutlets can be fur- tinned interior). 


HAMILTON 
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H ULLING = 
EQUIPMENT 


We design and manufacture 
equipment for the threshing of 
green peasand lima beans with 
the realization that our name is 
a symbol of quality and econ- 
omy to hundreds of users. 


Just as rapidly as supplies of 
materials and labor increase, 
the amount of our equipment 
available will be increased. We 
regret that we were obliged to 
refuse many orders that were 
offered us for the 1946 season. 


Conditions beyond our con- 
trol make it necessary to suggest 
that orders should be placed 
far in advance of actual re- 
quirements. 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Mpelifoy 
: 
‘ 
COPPER AGD BRASS WORKS 
* 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 3 FMC 
Horizontal 2 Crate Retorts 42” x 102”; 8 used Copper Jacketed 
300 gal. Kettles (90#), 30 day delivery on new Stainless Ket- 
tles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grinders; Mills; Chop- 
pers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice Extractors; 
Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; Filling, Carton- 
ing and Packaging Equipment. We pay good prices for your 
used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 819 E. 9th St., New 
York 9, N. Y. (After April 30 at 157 Hudson St., New York.) 


FOR SALE—1 model C Monitor Blancher, good condition, 
plus brand new screen, worm and cylinder. Charies G. Sum- 
mers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—CRCO Bean Snippers and Picking Tables, all 
guaranteed in good condition: 2 medium size, Model B, belt 
driven, $300.00 for two; 2 large size Fancipak, electric drive, 
$1135.00 each; 1 medium size Fancipak, electric drive, $833.00. 
Snipper Mctors: 1 HP 60 cycle, 220/440 volts, 3 phase. Picking 
Table Motors: 4-% HP, 60 cycle, 110/220 volts, single phase. 
East Jordan Canning Co., East Jordan, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Food Machinery Double Corn Huskers; Sprague 
Sells 40” x 72” Retorts; Ayars Pea Filler, 3 years old; Tomato 


Washer; Berlin Chapman Split Load Grader; etc. Badger 
Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Sprague-Sells 12 ft. Pea Blancher; Knapp 


Labeler adjustable for #1, #2, and #2% cans; Holmes Vari- 
able Speeder; Tomato Washer; 150 gallon Nickel Brine Tank; 
Split Load Pea Graders; Juice Extractor; etc. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 
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FOR SALE—One (1) 90 place Link Belt Merry-Go-F ound 
for tomato peeling. Age 3 years, excellent condition. No more 
than fifty thousand cases produced from this belt. Immediate 
delivery. Adv. 4658, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Berlin Chapman Gravity Separators; 2 
Sprague Sells Pea Graders (3 screen Christle type); 1 Berlin 
Chapman Beet Steamer and Blancher; 1 Knapp Hand Boxer 
for 48/8 oz. tins; 1 Knapp Hand Boxer for 48/1 tins. Aj] 
equipment is in good condition. Friday Canning Corp., New 
Richmond, Wis. 

FOR SALE—One new 48/300 Hand Operated Kyler Boxer, 
$315.00. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—FMC Double Tube Tomato Crusher Preheater, 


used two seasons, bronze contact parts, stainless steel tubes, 
Webster Canning & Preserving Co., Inc., Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Monitor Pea Washer, in excellent condition 
with practically new rubber belts, $125.00. Jacksonville Can- 
neries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Meat Grinder, 2 h.p. motor, single phase, single 
cycle, 110 volt. $100.00. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, 
Tex. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER Bag and Box Stacker, 
$530.00; Conveying and Picking Tables, $395.00; Floor to Floor 
Conveyors, $495.00; 20 ton 24 x 10 foot Truck Scale, $575.00; 
30 ton 34 x 10 foot Truck Scale, $1040.00; 30 ton 40 x 10 foot 
Truck Scale, $1490.00. Immediate delivery and guaranteed. 
Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Chisholm-Ryder Model B Snippers; Kar] Kiefer 
Catsup Filler; Peerless Juice Fillers; Ayars Tomato and Green 
Bean Filler; Ayars 5 pocket Pea and Bean Fillers; 600 gallon 
Biending Mixer; Anderson Dicers; Sprague Giant Cream Style 
Corn Mixer; Peerless Rotary Exhaust Box. Write for complete 
details. Adv. 4668, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Stainless Steel 18-8 Tanks, 6 ft. diameter 
7’'8” deep, #4 finish inside and outside, with 24%” outlet, 3 way 
valve complete with controls and 60-42 Copper Koils manufac- 
tured by F. H. Langsenkamp Company. These two tanks are 
brand new and have never been used. Adv. 4669, The Canning 
Trade. . 


FOR SALE—2 Peerless Single Huskers, good condition. 
Charles C. Shanbarger, Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—One new “Lifetime” 100-allon 
Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettle, stainless inner and outer 
jacket, can be shipped immediately, tested to 90 lbs. working 
pressure, complete with stand, quick-opening gate valve, and 
approved safety valve; also five used Copper Steam Jackete : Ket- 
tles, 50 to 150-gallon capacity; Ermold Liquid National, \. orld, 
and Liquid O & J Rotary Automatic Labelers; Jumbo Autc uatic 
Crowner; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser and Bottle W:-<hing 


Machines; can be inspected on our floor immediate]: and 
shipped in 24 hours. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Me 1 St. 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone AMherst 2100. 

FOR SALE—Used Crowning Machine, in good workin con- 
dition. Must be moved. Adv. 4670, The Canning Trade. 

CONVEYOR FOR SALE—New Roller Wheel Gravit: Case 
Conveyor, complete with stands and curves. Can be s_ pped 
immediately. Adv. 4671, The Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—Burt Carton Top and Bottom Glueing M hine. 
Will glue cartons 6%” to 17” high, 6” to 20” width. Lotor 
3/60/220. This machine is in good operating condition. | viced 


right. Segall Salvage Co., 115 W. Pratt St., Baltimore 1, ‘d. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


— 


vy ANTED—We are in immediate need of 1 Stainless Steel 
Tar.<, 250-300 gallon capacity, 8” center outlet and one hoop 
dri: er for whiskey barrels. Adv. 4648, The Canning Trade. 


“h ANTED—To Buy one No. 10 Labeling Machine; one No. 
10 .utomatic Boxer. Can use models adjustable No. 2 to No. 
10. Adv. 4650, The Canning Trade. 


~WANTED—Filler for whole grain corn, in good condition. 
Must be “no can-no fill” type. G. W. McComas & Co., Mon- 
rovia, Md. 


~WANTED—Link Belt #55 or #45 new detachable Link 
Chain. Write: Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Ft. of Fell St., Baltimore 
31, Md. 


~ WANTED—CRCO TW-3 Tomato Washer. C. H. Musselman 
Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AII kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Til. 


WANTED—2,000-3,000 good used barrels of 50 gallon capa- 
city. Quote job or delivered Limestone. Moody Dunbar, Lime- 
stone, Tenn. 


WANTED—Spot Relish Stock; also Field Run or Graded 
Salt Stock; also Sweet Red Pepper Hulls in brine. Tenser & 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—10 fifty foot lengths 1” high pressure, flexible, 
steel metallic covered, w/swivel female coupling one end and 
other male, clinch couplings on each 50’ length, manufactured 
by International Metal Hose Company. New and good condi- 
tion. $30.00 each. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—46 ounce Can Caser; motor driven preferred, 
will consider hand operated. Adv. 4664, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Lye Peeler, capacity 150 bushels per hour. Olney 
& Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory. Reasonably priced, modern 
building, and equipment ready for operation; new boilers. 
Present owner moving to larger quarters to provide for expan- 
sion of the business. Adv. 4656, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery, Southern Pennsylvania; good 
condition, excellent boiler, fine growing section. Reasonable. 
Adv. 4659, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, with latest new type 
equipment. Capacity 1000 cases per day. Plant has been in 
operation 20 years. Adv. 4660, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, located on the Northern 
Eastern Shore. Equipped for tomatoes, tomato juice, snap 
beans, and asparagus. Sufficient land for expansion. All 
equipment new or practically new. Ample boiler capacity. 
Adv. 1663, The Canning Trade. 


— 


a FOR SALE — SEED 


FO } SALE—Corn Seed. 850 lbs. Northrup King Aristogold 
Bant.n, germination 93%; 3700 lbs. Rogers Golden Cross, 
germ iation 81%, 93%, 93%; 7500 lbs. Associated Golden Cross, 
high ermination, 1945 growing crop, treated. Comstock Can- 
ning ‘orp., Newark, Wayne County, New York. 


SE _D FOR SALE—4,300# Little Marvel Peas, 12c per Ib.; 


4300 - Thomas Laxton Peas, 12c per lb.; 1,800#% Thorough 
Gree. Dwarf Lima Beans, 20c per lb.; f.o.b. our plant. Ozark 
Pack g¢ Co., Ozark, Ark. 


FC | SALE—500 pounds Hybrid Shoepeg White Sugar Corn 
Seed, reated. Samples on request. Sell all or part. 20c per 
poun G. W. McComas & Co., Monrovia, Md. 


FO |. SALE—2400# Round Pod Wax Bean Seed; 1100# 


Sens: ion #1066 Refugee Green Bean Seed; 400-45 gallon 
used ir Barrels in good condition. Friday Canning Corp., New 
Rich: ond, Wis. 
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WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist with experience in tomato products 
and other vegetables. Excellent opportunity and good chance 
for advancement for right party with old established firm. 
Write, furnishing complete statement of your knowledge and 
experience in the canning of food. References, age, and when 
services are available. Adv. 4632, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to take full charge of 
moderate size vegetable plant in the South. Must have experi- 
ence and ability to lay out new plant and efficiently supervise 
all phases of canning spinach, beans, beets, tomatoes, etc. Splen- 
did opportunity to good producer. Give full details of your 
past employment, experience and starting salary in first letter. 
Strictly confidential. Adv. 4647, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced young man operating a 
large cannery in Hungary, Europe, producing a line of food 
products, is coming to the U. S. and seeks employment with an 
established canner. Adv. 4643, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Plant Superintendent or Produc- 
tion Manager in food processing plant. College graduate, 5 
years experience government and commercial; know U. S. 
Grades. Adv. 4661, The Canning Trade. 
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“QUICK CHANGE” 
New “BERRY” VINER APRON 


Features: 


15 minutes to Replace Old Apron 
Two Man Installation 

No Need to Remove Rollers 

No Opening at Connecting Point 


Let Us Solve Your Canvas Problems 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS, INC. 


123 Delancey Street, PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Anything In Canvas” 


At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


% TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TOO MUCH TO BEAR 


The scene was the interior of a saloon in the Far Wesi. and 
round the table were gathered as tough a gang as could be 
found in the whole of California. The game was fast and 
furious, the stakes were high. 

Suddenly the dealer flung his cards on the table, and threaten- 
ingly pulled out his six-gun. 

“Boys,” he shouted, “the game ain’t a straight one! Slippery 
Sam ain’t playing the hand I dealt him.” 

“We have been married a year and never quarrel. If a dif- 
ference of opinion arises and I am right, Felix always gives in 
immediately.” 

“And if he is right?” 

“That never occurs.” 

Farmer: “Be this the Woman’s Exchange?” 

Woman: “Yes.” 

Farmer: “Be you the woman?” 

Woman: “Yes.” 

Farmer: “Well, then, I think I’ll keep Maggie.” 

The man was in the hospital after his first serious attempt 
to knock a train off the tracks. , 

“T fear I can be of very little assistance to you,” he was 
comfortably assured by the doctor, “I’m a veterinary surgeon.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the victim, “‘you’re just the man for my case. 
I was a jackass for attempting to cross the track ahead of that 
train.” 

Husband (reading aloud a newspaper report of a fire): “One 
woman escaped down a water pipe at the back of the house.” 

Wife: “How lovely to be as slim as that!” 

In rail collisions and wrecks, it is usually the first and last 
cars that suffer most. Railroad officials therefore have issued 
orders to the trainmen to leave off these two cars when making 
up trains. 

Pretty Young Shopper: “Are you sure that these window 
curtains won’t shrink? I want them for my bedroom.” 

Fresh Salesman: “You shouldn’t worry, dearie, with your 
figure.” 

“What’s the idea of that cross-eyed man for a store detec- 
tive?” 

“Well, look at him. Can you tell who he is watching?” 

“Mother, are we going to Heaven some day?” 

“T hope so.” 

“T wish papa could go, too.” 

“Don’t you think he will go?” 

“Oh, no—he couldn’t get away from the office!” 


RULE OF CHIVALRY 
The new play was a failure. After the first act ma: y left 
the theater; at the end of the second most of the others  arted 
out. A cynical critic, as he rose from his seat, raised a re rain- 
ing hand. 
“Wait!” he loudly commanded. “Women and children rst!” 


HUSHED 
Granny: “You are not the real you when you use pa‘ t and 
powder and lipstick, Dottie!” 
Dottie (modern miss): “And what were you when yo. wore 
bustles, Granny?” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Tie Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


~~ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ’ 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K.. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Nobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishc|m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Hamili n Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. | angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. \obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COl /EYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin ‘hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish' m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food . achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
La Po » Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Speec ays Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Unite: Westminster, Md. 


COl EYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
etlin -hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish. m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
la Po » Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.K. >bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO! EYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlix hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish a-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COc ERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars ‘achine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Be tir hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food. ‘chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamil . Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A ‘bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y- 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. . 
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CORN WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Cc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpcration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor. II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chishoim-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II! 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, II. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Regers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idah 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Con 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Have. Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conr 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


J. 


‘BALTIMORE.M 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 


Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 
Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 


drive. 
A-K- OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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PRESERVES 
CORN 


Art the Rogers Chrisman, Illinois plant, 
one of the operations developed to a high 
point of efficiency is controlled drying. 


As shown in the picture above, ears are 
loaded into cages mounted on trucks. These 
cages are constructed so that narrow, wire- 
walled compartments for corn alternate 
with ventilating compartments. This method 
of construction means that the air has ready 
access to every ear of corn. 


The loaded trucks are rolled on tracks 
into long concrete walled drying compartments. Both ends 
of the chamber are closed, except for an exhaust outlet, and 
Automatically controlled gas fired, warm air is forced in. The temperature of the air. . . passage 
of air at high velocity . . . the time each lot remains in the 
chamber . . . and other factors are rigidly controlled. When 

the corn comes out the finished end it has exactly the right 


percentage of moisture so that it can be processed and 
CAL stored to best advantage. 


Beane 


Sweet Com 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


‘ 
A 
SEV GERS P 
ENTEEN ROGE LANTS SERVE THE NATION x 


